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Text from various sources, including (as follows): Dictionary of Canadian Biography, 
Wikipedia, and other online public domain content, such as concerns the matter of 
Samuel de Champlain—a forefather of our family... 


A Wampum Story of My Ancestors 


Anadabijou 


It was the reputation of Montagnais chief Anadabijou (i. i611) as a “grand Sagamo” that 
led Samuel de Champlain, called “Petite Barbé” by Anadabijou, and Francois Gravé 
Du Pont to seek out his cabin “a la poincte de Sainct Matthieu” three days after their 
arrival at Tadoussac, on {(603)May024. He would play an important role in the Iroquois 
Wars which preceded the Grand Alliance of 1603. Anadabijou was with his people 
celebrating a recent victory by an army of a thousand Montagnais, Algonquins, and 
Etchemins warriors over the Iroquois at the mouth of the Iroquois (Richelieu) River. 


Follows is a description of a meeting which took place at Pointe St. Mathieu near 
Tadoussac, on Q@PIMAYWGSO3, appears in the account of it given by Champlain on his 
return to France, when he published, on NOWember™S™, the same year, a work on the 
peoples encountered: “Des Sauvages.” To grasp the full significance of this event, it 
must be interpreted taking into consideration the context surrounding this expedition 
when the French wanted, in order to ensure colonization and organize the fur trade, to 
develop close relations with the aboriginal peoples, the only responders capable of 
hunting in these North American territories. 

This is an important event since it lays the foundations for a lasting alliance with the 
Algic nations of the Laurentian coalition which quickly become allies of the French for 
trade and for defense against the Iroquois enemies. This event shows a first alliance 
between the Innu (Montagnais), represented by their great chief Anadabijou (protocol 
meeting of May 27"), and their allies, the Algonquins, represented by Begourat and Les 
Etchemins who joined them on June 9". Even today, this event inspires the Innu in their 
efforts to redefine a new partnership with the provincial and federal governments. 


Samuel De Champlain, Des Sauvages: extracts: 


Good reception was given to the French by the great sagamo [chief] of the Indians of Canada, 
their feasts and dances, the war they have with the Iroquois, the manner and of what their canoes 
and cabins are made, with the description of the point of St. Mathieu. 


to the hut of their great sagamo [chief], who is called Anadabijou, where we found him with 
some 80 or 100 of his companions who were smoking [which means feasting], who 
received us very well, according to the custom of the country and made us sit near him, and 
all the Indians arranged [ranged] near each other on both sides of the said hut. One of the 
Indians whom we had brought began to make his harangue, of the good reception which the 
king had given them, and the good treatment which they had received in France, and that 
they make sure that his Majesty wished them well and wished to populate their land and 
make [the] peace with their enemies (who are the Iroquois) or send them forces to defeat 
them; by telling them also of the beautiful castles, palaces, houses and peoples they had 
seen, and our way of life; he was heard with such a silence that he cannot say more. Now, 
after he had finished his harangue, the said great sagamo [chief] Anadabijou, having carefully 
heard [heard] him, began to take petun [tobacco] and give it to the said sieur du Pont 
Gravé de Saint-Malo and to me, and to some other sagamos [chiefs] who were with him; 
having farted [smoked] well, he began to make his harangue to all, speaking calmly, 
sometimes stopping a little, and then resuming his speech, telling them that they must really 
be very happy to have his Majesty as a great friend; they all answered with one voice: “ho, 
ho, ho”, that is to say “yes, yes”. He, still continuing his said harangue, said that he was very 
glad that his Majesty peopled their land and made war on their enemies, that there was no 
nation in the world to whom they wished more good than the French. Finally, he made them 
all understand the good and usefulness that they could receive from his Majesty. (...) They 
made this rejoicing for the victory obtained by them over the Iroquois... They were three 
nations when they were at war: the Etchemins, Algonquins and Montagnais, to the number 
of a thousand, who went to war. .. .” they all answered with one voice: “ho, ho, ho”, that is 
to say “yes, yes”. He, still continuing his said harangue, said that he was very glad that his 
Majesty peopled their land and made war on their enemies, that there was no nation in the 
world to whom they wished more good than the French. Finally, he made them all understand 
the good and usefulness that they could receive from his Majesty. (...) They made this 
rejoicing for the victory obtained by them over the Iroquois... They were three nations when 
they were at war: the Etchemins, Algonquins and Montagnais, to the number of a thousand, 
who went to war. ..” they all answered with one voice: “ho, ho, ho”, that is to say “yes, yes”. 
He, still continuing his said harangue, said that he was very glad that his Majesty peopled 
their land and made war on their enemies, that there was no nation in the world to whom they 
wished more good than the French. Finally, he made them all understand the good and 
usefulness that they could receive from his Majesty. (...) They made this rejoicing for the 
victory obtained by them over the Iroquois... They were three nations when they were at war: 
the Etchemins, Algonquins and Montagnais, to the number of a thousand, who went to war. 
.. he was very glad that his Majesty peopled their land and made war on their enemies, that 
there was no nation in the world to whom they wished more good than to the French. Finally, 
he made them all understand the good and usefulness that they could receive from his 
Majesty. (...) They made this rejoicing for the victory obtained by them over the Iroquois... 
They were three nations when they were at war: the Etchemins, Algonquins and Montagnais, 
to the number of a thousand, who went to war. ..” he was very glad that his Majesty peopled 
their land and made war on their enemies, that there was no nation in the world to whom they 
wished more good than to the French. Finally, he made them all understand the good and 
usefulness that they could receive from his Majesty. (...) They made this rejoicing for the 
victory obtained by them over the Iroquois... They were three nations when they were at war: 
the Etchemins, Algonquins and Montagnais, to the number of a thousand, who went to war. 


The text of the meeting brings certain precisions on the nature of this one. It is clear that the 
French are welcomed by the natives with respect and deference. Champlain specifies that his 
companion, Gravé du Pont, as well as him behave according to “the custom of the country”. By 
taking part in the “tabagie” or the feast and by smoking “petun,” the French are participating in 
the protocol of their Montagnais (Innu) host Anadabijou. Champlain specifies in his text the three 
objectives pursued by France, namely 1) that she wishes them well, 2) that she wishes to populate 


their land and 3) to make peace with their enemies. If necessary, she can help them defeat these 
enemies. 


Again: This was an important event, for these tribes were now moving towards the 
defensive in their relations with their ancient enemies, the Iroquois, who were returning 
to the St. Lawrence valley after their expulsion, 

Expressions of friendship were voiced by both French and Sauvage. One of the two 
aboriginals whom Gravé had previously taken to France spoke of his experiences there 
and of the good reception granted him by the king of France, giving assurance that the 
king wished to people their country and would help in vanquishing their enemies. 

Anadabijou shared the ceremonial pipe with Champlain and Gravé Du Pont, and 
expressed his appreciation of these sentiments. He pointed out “the advantage and profit 
they [the Natives] might receive from His said Majesty.” This is the first recorded 
meeting where an alliance is suggested between the French and the Algonquins, the 
Montagnais, and the Etchemins against their common enemy the Iroquois, a policy which 
was pursued by the French, resulting in a century of French-Iroquois conflict. 

The victory feast continued with eight-or-ten kettles filled with moose, bear, seal, 
beaver, and quantities of wild fowl. On the following day Anadabijou moved his people 
by canoe to Tadoussac where, about two weeks later, the feast was resumed with their 
allies, the Algonquins and Etchemins. 


Champlain, on one occasion held discourse with Anadabijou on the subject of religion, 
discussing the nature of God, the origin of man, and prayer. 


Later the same summer, on Anadabijou’s recommendation, Gravé du Pont is given a son 
of Begourat to take to France, with admonitions from Anadabijou to use him well and to let 
him see what the two above-mentioned Natives had seen. 


Begourat (Bechourat) 


Begourat (Bechourat) (i. 1603), a chief of the Innu or Montagnais-Naskapi led a 
successful war-party against the Iroquois in the §iimmenorlo0s. Champlain described 
the events that transpired before the departure of this party in June. The savages 
assembled in a “public square” at Tadoussac, dressed in the richest of fur garments, 
beads, and coloured cord, bearing bows and arrows, clubs, and round shields, with 
Begourat, their war-chief, at their head. They first marched single-file, sporting and 
play-acting, and then dancing. After they had finished, the women disrobed and 
commenced to dance [ | the men finally taking to their canoes for a playful mock battle. 
When the women returned to their lodges, the warriors set off. 


At the @i@lofJume, Champlain passed the party encamped in oak-bark lodges behind 
timber palisades thrown up at the mouth of the River of the Iroquois (Richelieu). Their 
canoes lay side-by-side on the bank ready for flight in the event of a surprise attack by 
the enemy. In BAelySAUSUSI, Champlain met the same party on their return to Tadoussac 
after a successful encounter of ten of their number with three canoes of Iroquois on Lake 
Champlain. They bore with them “the heads of the defeated Iroquois.” Only one 
Montagnais was wounded. 


When the French departed from Tadoussac on A@BUSH6", Begourat gave his son to 
Francois Gravé du Pont to take to France on the recommendation of Anadabijou who 
had heard the satisfactory reports of the two Indians whom hadst previously accompanied 
Gravé du Pont to France. 

An Iroquois woman captive which they had intended to eat was also taken to France 
on this voyage. 


When Champlain arrived in Québec in AMpRM6TO, he was met by the interim 
commander, Capt. Pierre Chauvin de La Pierre, and Batiscan (Batisquan) (i. 1610-29), 
Algonquin chief of the Trois-Riviéres country, and his companions, who had been 
awaiting him. The Indians rejoiced with song and dance, and Champlain held a feast for 
them. In return, he was invited, with seven others, to a feast, “which is no small favour 
amongst them.” Again, on his arrival in Québec in {69, Champlain was met by Batiscan 
and a group of Algonquin Indians. They refused to give aid in exploring the region of 
Trois-Riviéres and the St. Maurice River but provided accurate information on the tribes 
that lived there and their origin. 


On HOUMA, a party of Algonquins arriving at the Lachine Rapids offered to a son of 
Anadabijou a present to comfort him for the recent death of his father. In later years 
Anadabijou’s son, Miristou stated that his father had “maintained peace among the other 
nations and the French.” 


The Murder of Charles Pillet, a sailor (from the island of Ré) 


Montagnais chief, Cherououny (called at various times either “The Murderer,” or 
“The Reconciled”), appears to be the man who instigated the murders of two 
Frenchmen, in 1616, near Cap Tourmente. He frequented the French post at Québec 
and, while on one of his customary visits, at the close of that summer received one day, 
on account of some jealousy, after some insulting words by a Frenchman, who was by 


profession a locksmith there, received a beating so soundly as to impress it on his 
memory—and not satisfied with abusing the Native, incited his fellows to do the same, 
which aroused still more the hatred and animosity of the Native towards the French and 
led him to seek this means of revenge. Soon after, Charles Pillet, a sailor (from the 
island of Ré), arranged to go hunting and stay away three-or-four days—for this purpose, 
and joined by the locksmith, a canoe was acquired and they debarked for the vicinity of 
Cap Tourmente. Cherououny and a companion followed, and, tragically, pretending to 
have taken some affront, resolved to exterminate all Frenchmen and wreaking havoc on 
them with their hatchets, so slew them—they tied stones to their bodies and threw them 
into the river... at the mercy of the current, hoping to sink them in the St. Lawrence and 
hide their crime. It would never have been discovered had not the cords rotted and broken 
and the current thrown their mutilated and decomposed bodies back onto the shore, in the 
spring (1617). It had always been supposed by the colonials that the two unfortunate men 
had drowned after upsetting their canoe, as claimed by the murderers: Yet, two years 
later, in 1618, Chomina—a man hostile to the murderers, on conceiving an animosity 
against them, made a disclosure leading to the discovery of the remains of the slain 
Frenchmen. 

Fearing French reprisals, the Indians of the area withdrew to Trois-Riviéres, where they 
plotted to attack the French. Meanwhile, Erouachy (Eroachi, Esrouachit) (1. 1618—30%), 
chief of those Montagnais around Tadoussac [also known to the French as 
“La Ferriére,” “La Foriére,” “La Fouriére,” and “La Foyriére”] was sent to bargain 
with the French and to offer them the gifts they traditionally used to settle murders; he 
professed friendship and sought their favours, frequently acting as self-appointed 
negotiator between his people and them. In {618 he was sent to Québec to negotiate with 
them concerning the murder of the two Europeans by Montagnais Indians near Cap 
Tourmente two years before. 


Chomina (Choumin) 


Chomina (Choumin) (i. 1618-29), Montagnais chief of the Tadoussac district: He was 
also known by several other names: Atic; Crapaut; Petitchouan; “La Mer Monte”; 
Amiscouecan; “Vieille Robe de Castor”: The French called him “Le Cadet,” because of 
his extreme neatness in dress and fine French manners, and also “Le Raisin” (“the 
Grape”), a translation of his Montagnais name, although Le Clercq says it was because 
he liked liquor. 

Chomina was identified with the French for several years (1618-29). Champlain wrote 
of him that “we had not known one who was a more faithful and serviceable friend.” He 
wrote further that Chomina was a man whose word carried weight, who was intelligent, 
of good judgment and with a good perception of events, not ungrateful, and of great 
courage. Although closely attached to the French priests, Chomina never accepted 
Christianity. Nevertheless, he “adopted” as a brother Pere Joseph Le Caron, who spent 
the WinterlorilolS"99 with his people. He gave the priest ‘every assistance’... and 


Chrestien Le Clercq has written that he laboured ardently to build a house for Le Caron, 
encouraging others of his tribe to help in the project. In the same winter, Chomina’s wife 
bore a son whom he was determined to call Pére Joseph to show his affection for Pére 
Le Caron. 

At this time, Chomina requested that Pére Le Caron take another son, Naneogauchit, 
thence nine-or-ten years old, to teach him to live like the Récollets themselves. 


Miristou (Mahigan Aticq Ouche) 


Montagnais chief Miristou (Mahigan Aticq Ouche, meaning “Wolf,” “Stag,” 
“Canoe”’) (a. 1628) a son of Anadabijou with whom Champlain had first allied himself in 
1603, received his chieftainship in 1622 through the influence of Champlain. He had 
protested great friendship to the French, and Champlain, after some delay, had agreed to 
influence his tribe to this end if Miristou, with his 30 companions, would promise to 
settle and cultivate land near Québec. Miristou fulfilled this obligation admirably and 
although there were other claimants, Champlain effected his election. Thus Champlain 
planned to establish friendly groups of natives near Québec who could be trusted to aid in 
exploration and the fur trade. Also he wished to set an example for other tribes who, by 
seeking aid from the French in the election of their chiefs, would gradually come under 
French control. At this time, Miristou changed his name to Mahigan Aticq or Mahigan 
Aticq Ouche, meaning “Stag” and “Wolf,” indicating that he could be equally gentle or 
cruel. 


In (622, Champlain demanded that Cherououny and his father be expelled from an 
important feast that he was providing for the Indians. 

Later, Cherououny’s accomplice was persuaded to go with some of the principal 
chiefs to meet with the French at Québec. The latter, fearing the Indians and not wishing 
to injure trade, decided not to insist that the murderers be put to death, although they 
delayed a final decision until the ships returned from France. Champlain, when he 
arrived, agreed that it was best to avoid taking strong action. Hereafter, however, he did 
not allow Cherououny to return to Québec and made a point of publicly humiliating him 
whenever they met. 

After this, Cherououny’s people, who already regarded the French with some 
ambivalence, looked on him as an important man. Early in July 1623. Erouachy revealed 
a plan and warned the French, of an impending attack on Tadoussac and Québec, which 
Cherououny had fomented... perhaps at the instigation of the independent ‘Basque fur- 
traders,’ which are accused of inciting the Indians along the lower St. Lawrence against 
the French at Québec. When French defensive measures defeated any hope of success, 


Cherououny denied knowledge of the plot. In the hope of avoiding more trouble, Emery 
de Caén and others persuaded Champlain to grant him a royal pardon. This was done 
with considerable pomp on t 

Champlain felt that the Indians had interpreted this pardon as a sign of weakness. 


To give special distinction to the installation of Mahigan Aticq as chief, Champlain 
presented him with two swords, explaining that by accepting them a chief “entered into 
an obligation” to bear arms against those who might harm the French. Although Mahigan 
Aticq had assisted in driving off the Iroquois in an attack on the St. Charles River earlier 
that year, he was never called upon to show his loyalty. Rather, Mahigan Aticq’s efforts 
were directed toward peace with the Iroquois. He was a leader of those natives who were 
“sick and tired” of the wars that had lasted over 50 years and who wished to ensure safe 
hunting in areas from which they had been prevented from travelling because of these 
wars. In Jimelil622 a peace council was held with Iroquois representatives in Mahigan’s 
cabin. Negotiations with the enemy continued in . During these parlays Mahigan 
sought and relied on the advice of Champlain. In , a council representing more 
nations than had hitherto been assembled, including Iroquois, met at Trois-Riviéres. 
Mahigan Aticq arrived with Champlain. The peace that resulted from this meeting was 
maintained for three years. 


Early in 627. however, peace was threatened by a request of the Dutch that the 
indigenous peoples of the region, certain Montagnais, join in war against the Mahicans. 
Again Mahigan Aticq, wishing to avoid war, sought the advice of Champlain, who 
consulted fully with him in the matter of proposals made by the Dutch and the Mohicans 
at Fort Orange (Albany, New York) to Montagnais and other Indian nations that they 
attack the Mohawks. He and Eustache Boullé, Champlain’s brother-in-law, were 
dispatched by him to dissuade the Montagnais from going to war. When on the action of 
“nine-or-ten young hot-heads,” however, the peace was broken. 

Mahigan Aticq and Champlain again traveled together to attend a council where they 
continued to assert their influence for peace. 


Sagard describes at some length the steps taken and the difficulties that arose before 
Naneogauchit was baptized on 23)MayW627. Chomina, subsequently influenced by non- 
religious French, did all in his power to entice the boy from the Récollets. Naneogauchit 
was given the name “Louis” by Champlain and Mme Hébert née Rollét, his godmother. 
The baptism was not public, as had been planned, because of Champlain’s fear of sudden 
attack during the ceremony. The boy was baptized in the chapel of Notre-Dame-des- 
Angés with Pere Le Caron officiating. Nearly all the French and indigenous people were 
present, although his father, Chomina, did not attend. The Te Deum was sung, followed 
by a salute of two cannon and several musket shots. 

The principal relatives, the captains, the clergy, and the leading French were afterwards 
entertained at the Habitation by Champlain. A feast was held in the home of Mme 
Hébert, at which 56 wild geese, 30 ducks, 20 teals, and quantities of other game were 


consumed. Most of the French brought contributions: the “Messieurs de la Traicte,” 
2 barrels of biscuits, 15-or-20 pounds of prunes, 6 baskets of corn, 2 cranes, and more. 
All went into Mme Heébert’s great cauldron. Soon after, however, “Louis” reverted from 
Christianity to his native beliefs. 


In {627 Cherououny was one of a number of chiefs to receive presents from the Dutch 
and their Native allies, who urged them to break the peace of 1624 and attack the 
Mohawks. Champlain, who did not wish to jeopardize the peace... achieved at such cost 
to himself, warned the Montagnais to refuse the proposals. 

The Montagnais held a council at Trois-Riviéres, which Emery de Caén attended in 
an endeavour to discourage the projected war. But a group of young warriors, who would 
not listen to the Frenchman’s advice, traveled to Lake Champlain, captured two 
Mohawks by feigning friendship, and brought their captives back to Trois-Riviéres, 
where they maltreated them. 

A council was held, at which Champlain again warned the Montagnais of the possible 
consequences of this treacherous act. The council thence decided to send a peace 
embassy to the Mohawks, which would include one of the prisoners and also a 
Frenchman—as Pierre Magnan agreed to join the embassy, thus undertaking a mission 
of great importance under the most urgent circumstances. He and the prisoner, a 
Montagnais chief Cherououny, known as “The Reconciled,” and two other savages left 
Trois-Riviéres for the Mohawk country, 

Though actively supporting this plan at first, Cherououny reversed his stand when he 
heard Champlain disapproved and he publicly denounced the project at Trois-Rivieres. 
Despite the warnings of Cherououny and the French, some young warriors left for the 
Iroquois country and returned with two prisoners taken under the guise of friendship. 
Cherououny kept them alive until Champlain’s arrival in fMi@2July. Champlain persuaded 
the Natives to return one of the captives and to treat for peace with the Iroquois. 

The Montagnais were still annoyed by French restrictions on trade, claiming that the 
trading company charged more for goods than did the independent traders. When two 
more Frenchmen, Dumoulin and Henri, the servants of Mme Hebert nee Rollét, were 
murdered near Québec in October of that year, the French exacted three young aboriginal 
men as hostages until those responsible were delivered to them. 

Erouachy again undertook to negotiate with the French. 


The Murder of Pierre Magnan 


n PAGAYVISH, Champlain sent Cherououny as envoy into the Mohawk country on a 
peace mission, accompanied by two Mohawks and Pierre Magnan (son of Pierre René 
Magnan and Marie Dufour), of La Rochelle, Aunis, France (b. Tougne, in the vicinity of Lisieux, 
Normandy; d. 1627): Little is known about the early life of Pierre Magnan, except that he had 
clubbed a man to death in France, whereupon he fled to New France. Here he became 


involved in the tortuous web of French-Indian diplomacy. Denounced as spies, the group 
was massacred as soon as they’d arrived in an Iroquois village, thus terminating hope of 
peace—and our ancestor, poor M. Magnan so became the first Frenchman recorded as 
being tortured to death by the Iroquois: (/a rue Pierre-Magnan de Montréal honore sa 
mémoire). Throughout this period it would appear that Mahigan Aticq and Champlain 
were mutually interdependent for prestige and for influence among both friendly tribes 
and enemies. 

On AUBUSHD5S%, news was received at Québec that the entire embassy had been slain 
upon arrival among the Mohawks. 


Not until (G2OAPFITG was there explanations of the fate of the embassy. Erouachy, a 
Montagnais chief, reported that an Algonquin of Allumette Island, who hated Cherououny, 
had advised the Mohawks beforehand that the ambassadors who were coming to treat for 
peace were actually spies. The Mohawks accepted this accusation without further inquiry 
and had cruelly murdered the deputies, including Pierre Magnan, the first Frenchman 
known to have been slain in a Mohawk village. 


According to Sagard, Mahigan Aticq was the murderer of two Frenchmen, Dumoulin 
and Henri, servants of Mme Hebert’s née Rollét, at Québec in : Le Clercq 
repeats this version of the crime. Champlain, however, suspected another Montagnais 
whom he held under arrest. There is no indication that Champlain entertained any 
suspicions of Mahigan Aticq’s guilt, although Sagard states that Chomina informed 
Champlain that Mahigan Aticq was guilty. 


Sagard may have been confused, for his version of Mahigan Aticq’s subsequent fate is 
essentially the same as Champlain’s account of his “suspected murderer.” Champlain says 
that news of Mahigan Aticq’s death was brought to him in and that the trial 
of the suspected murderer continued in May. It was only in the faced witha 
serious food shortage in Québec, that Champlain released the prisoner into the custody of 
Chomina and Erouachy. 


In August the French learned that Cherououny and his men had been slain by the 
Troquois. There are two versions of this incident. An Algonquin who had escaped from 
the village where it happened said that the party was well received by the Mohawks; but 
that some Onondagas who had come to the village slew them, since they regarded them 
as allies of the Algonquins whom they had been fighting: The murderers have also been 
identified as Senecas. 

Later Erouachy reported that an Iroquois, held by the Mahicans, said that an 
Algonquin from Allumette Island, who had relatives among the Iroquois and who 
disliked Cherououny, had informed the Iroquois that the peace mission was merely a 


pretext for spying on the country. The Iroquois pretended to welcome the embassy, but 
then seized Cherououny and Magnan and cruelly tortured them to death, killing the third 
man while he was trying to escape, but adopting the last member of the party, who was of 
Iroquois stock and had been taken captive when he was very young. 


Despite his vacillations Cherououny revealed himself as a vigorous individual who 
possessed notable powers of leadership. His initial injury, revenge, and reconciliation 
with the French at Québec form the dominant themes of his life as we know it. Despite 
his co-operation with the French fiftemll623, it is doubtful whether he or Champlain ever 
regarded each other with any real friendship. In Mayil628, he came to Québec with a 
man whom Chomina, a Montagnais Indian friendly to the French, had accused of the 
murders. Erouachy tried to justify his companion by blaming the killings on some 
Algonquins. When Champlain refused to believe his story and arrested the suspect, he 
urged him to treat him well and to await further evidence. Erouachy spent the winter 
among the Abenakis, and in ApeINGIO he returned to Québec to propose an alliance 
between that tribe and the French. The proposal greatly pleased Champlain, since the 
Abenakis were said to grow corn and he thought some Frenchmen might winter among 
them if the ships from France, captured the previous summer by David Kirke and again 
threatened by the English, did not succeed in reaching Québec. 


Erouachy also affirmed his friendship for the French and warned them to beware of 
the tribes around Tadoussac, whom they already knew had given aid to the pirate, 
Kirke, who had captured that post in the previous year. Erouachy also offered to send 
one of his own men along in order to protect any Frenchmen who were hunting or fishing 
away from the settlement. He also repeated a story he had heard among the Mahicans, 
blaming the machinations of an Allumette Island Indian for the death of Pierre 
Magnan... and of Cherououny, whilest him on a peace mission into the Iroquois 
country. At this time Erouachy again pleaded for the prisoner, and Champlain promised 
he would do nothing until the return of the ships and the annual gathering of the 
Indians. 

In June. when the French at Québec had run out of food, Erouachy insisted that the 
prisoner, now ill from unaccustomed confinement, be released. Fearing the Indians and in 
precarious circumstances, Champlain ultimately agreed to this, but only if a new hostage 
were given and if Chomina, to whom went the final credit for the prisoner’s release, were 
elected as the chief representative of the tribes who traded with the French. This action 
seems to have been prompted partly by French distrust of Erouachy, to whom Chomina 
was also hostile. 

Champlain’s brief accounts throw little light on the character of Erouachy or on the 
broader aspects of his life. Like his enemy and possible rival Cherououny, he seems to 
have felt far from well disposed toward the French at Québec. There is no evidence that 
he commanded any positive respect among his own people. Perhaps a weak man by 
nature he sought to gain the favour of the French but never succeeded in winning their 
confidence. 


In 1636 the Jesuits mention that Erouachy’s wife offered his daughter for baptism. It 
is not clear whether Erouachy was alive or dead at this time. 


Tessouat dit Le Borgne de I’ile 


Tessouat (Anishinaabe: Tesswehas) (circa 1636—54), whom was called Le Borgne de I’fle 
by the French—as he was blind in one eye (in French, borgne), was a sagacious and 
ambitious Algonquin chief of the L’Isle-aux-Allumettes (now Morrison Island in the Ottawa 
River, near Pembroke, Ontario) of the Kitchesipirini nation (“Kitche” = Great, “sipi” = river, 
“rinit” = people: a people which lived on the neck of the great river viz. the Ottawa 
River); probably a successor of the Tessouat whom Champlain visited in 1613: His 
nation controlled the area extending from Lake of Two Mountains (part of the river 
delta widening of the Ottawa River in Québec, Canada, at its confluence with the St. 
Lawrence River) to modern-day Pembroke, Ontario. 

Tessouat’s tribe wielded a power in the fur trade disproportionate to their numbers, 
because of their strategic location on the Ottawa River route. He was described by the 
French habitants as having a strong character. He was also blind in one eye (in French, 
borgne) and was dubbed “le Borgne de L’Isle.” His position was highly strategic, as the 
Ottawa River was the safest way to go from the St. Lawrence River to Hudson Bay and 
into Huronia, around Georgian Bay. Not satisfied with controlling traffic on the river by 
tolls and customs, they continually sought a monopoly of the role of middlemen. 

The importance of the goodwill of this tribe was early recognized by the French. In 
1620 Champlain had sent the young Jean Nicollet to live with them. In 1629 he named 
Le Borgne, or Tessouat, to a council of five chiefs under Chomina, describing him as “a 
man of intelligence.” The council, however, was rendered ineffective shortly after its 
ratification by the Indians when the English captured Québec. 


In 1629, Chomina was regarded with some suspicion by his people for having accused 
another Montagnais of murdering two Frenchmen at Cap Tourmente two years earlier. 
Champlain released the suspected murderer to Chomina. This was for the French a 
prudent gesture because of the scarcity of food at their disposal and also because of their 
dependence on indigenous people during this critical time, when the English menaced 
New France. It also served to exonerate Chomina in the eyes of his people—to strengthen 
his position with the native tribes, a matter of concern to Champlain, who required as a 
condition of the prisoner’s release that a council, headed by Chomina, should be accepted 
by the First Nations. Shortly before the fall of Québec to the English, a recommendation 
was accepted at a general council of the Indians of the district: Its purpose was to discuss 
and decide upon matters of mutual concern. 

Other members of the council were Erouachy, Batiscan, Tessouat, and one other. The 
indigenous people accepted the plan, although Champlain doubted the sincerity of their 


spokesman, Erouachy. Ceremonies to establish the council were to be held on the arrival 
of the vainly awaited French ships. 
With the fall of Québec to the English, the council passed into oblivion. 


This distinction for Chomina caused jealousy among First Nations groups, who were 
already critical because he had brought food to Québec for the French when they 
themselves were in need. However, hope of similar honours led others to give food to the 
French. 

As well as assisting in this fashion, Chomina kept Champlain informed about numerous 
conspiracies the indigenous groups were planning. He and his brothers remained near 
Québec throughout that winter, and in the spring, with the consent of the Jesuits, he 
worked a little plot of their land. His brother Ouagabemat, or Noél Neogabinat, known 
as Tekouerimat, one of the principal Montagnais chiefs of Sillery (whom Biggar 
identifies as Negabamat), took Pére Le Caron fishing. 


In MAYWG29, Chomina’s son Louis and two Frenchmen were sent by Champlain to 
Tadoussac to beg provisions and passage home for some of the French at Québec. When 
supplies were perilously low at Québec, Chomina went to Trois-Riviéres seeking corn- 
meal from the Wendat (Huron), who were then arriving for the annual trade. He was 
allowed a few knives to trade and loaned a pikeman’s weapon, “such was the confidence 
in him.” His brother set off for the Etchemins, with a Frenchman who lived near that 
country, in search of black powder. Low waters, however, forced their return. 

Chomina and his brother were the only members of the First Nations who offered to 
take up arms with the French against the English. According to Le Clercq, Chomina 
urged that two or three missionaries should retire to the woods and thence make their way 
to the Tadoussac region rather than abandon the country altogether. Pére Le Caron 
concurred with the plan, but it was forbidden by those in authority during the capitulation 
of Québec. 


Tessouat took advantage of his position to impose some sort of customs duties on the 
French fur traders navigating on the Ottawa River, as well as to impose some of his 
authority. For example, in 1633. he refused to let the Jesuits go to Huronia, fearing he 
would lose authority in the region. 


Joseph Oumasasikweie, “La Grenouille” (“The Frog’) 


Joseph Oumasasikweie (i. 103330) known to the French as “La Grenouille” (“The 
Frog”)—an Algonquin of the Allumette Island tribe—a traitor and an intriguer. 


Oumasasikweie played a discreditable role in the trade rivalries between the Indians of 

and the Mohawks, who wished to prevent them from trading with the Dutch 

at Fort Orange (“Memorial presented by Kiliaen van Rensselaer”). He belonged to the Indian group 

known as the Algonquins of the Island (Allumette Island) and also as “the island tribe.” 

Members of the Algonquian family, they were named Kitchesipirini but the Hurons 
called them Ehonkehronons. 

This captain visited the Jesuits P633¥APAI in Québec, presented some elk meat, 
engaged in conversation with them, and stated that he would be pleased to have his son 
educated by the Jesuits but that his wife did not agree. The same year, on July 10", the 
son of La Grenouille became seriously ill at Québec. Pére Brébeuf and Pére de Noué 
went to his cabin, where they found the child at the point of death. With the consent of 
his parents, the child was baptized as Francois. Next evening he died. 


To maintain the economic supremacy of the Kitchesipirini nation, Tessouat made great 
efforts to keep his French, Huron, and Odawa allies from trading with each other 
directly, preferring that they trade through Algonquin middlemen. At that time, the 
Algonquins, Wendat, and several other Great Lakes First Nations were at war with the 
Iroquois Confederacy. Yet, Tessouat initiated peace talks with the Mohawk nation and, 
in 1634, they agreed to a peace treaty. The alleged motive behind this political move was 
to gain access to the Dutch settlers in what is now known the New York State, perhaps in 
order to be in a better negotiating position with the French traders. 

Peace with the Mohawks only lasted two years and Tessouat died a few months after 
bloody fights against them. 


When the French returned to the Huron country in 1634, Tessouat was engaged in 
deflecting the fur trade from the upper country and spread the rumour that Champlain 
sought revenge against the people of the village of in the 
(Bear) nation for their part in the death of . Playing on the feeling of guilt 
and fear of these people, he hoped to dislodge the Jesuits from their village and thus to 
destroy their relations with the French. , however, foreseeing this 
development, determined to remain at Ihonatiria to build up confidence in the French 
among the inhabitants. 


The Jesuit Relation of oy ee La Grenouille in connection with a rumour 
current in New France during of that year. “I have heard,” states the writer, Pére 
Paul Le Jeune, “a report, I do not know how true it is, that a certain Savage named the 
Frog [La Grenouille] who acts as a Captain here, has said that the Hiroquois, with whom 
he had made a treaty of peace, have incited them [Algonkins of the Island] to kill some 
of the Hurons, and to make war against them.” The Relation continues, “Those best 
informed believe that this is a ruse of those who trade with these Tribes, and who are 
striving to divert through their agency, the Hurons from their commerce with our French; 
which would happen if our Montagnais made war against them; and then they [the 
traders] would attract them to their settlements and there would result a very considerable 


injury to the Associated Gentlemen of the Company of New France (Compagnie des 
Cent-Associés).” While the part played by Oumasasikweie is not clear, he seems to have 
been the instigator of the 1634 peace treaty (favourable to the Dutch) between the 
Algonquins, the Montagnais, the Onondagas, and the Mohawks, which was soon 
broken by an Iroquois attack on the Algonquins 

There is no doubt, however, that La Grenouille was distrusted ; in New France. “This 
wicked man,” says the Relation of 1636, “had more authority than the Captains, and his 
influence extended even among all those Tribes. His plans were laid to divert them 
entirely from commerce and friendship with the French. To this end he had negotiated 
peace with his enemies; but God, who knew the malice of his heart, crushed him, and 
permitted the most wicked of the Savages [the Iroquois] to be involved in his crimes. For 
in trying to open a way to the Foreigners through the lands of their enemies, whom he 
thought he had won over, they imbrued their hands in his blood, slaughtering him 
miserably, as well as those whose pride had caused us the most trouble.” 

Oumasasikweie was betrayed in his turn by the Iroquois, who were, he thought, 
favourably disposed to his plans. He and a number of his accomplices were massacred in 
the Iroquois country, while they were trying to open a commercial route to Fort Orange 
(Albany, N.Y.). 


Francois Marguerie, “the Double Man” 


One of the most daring figures of the early days of the colony, coureur de bois 
Francois Marguerie, Sieur de la Haye son of Francois Marguerie, bourgeois and oar- 
maker, and of Marthé Romain was called “the double man” by the indigenous folk, 
because he had earned for himself the reputation among them of being the ‘paleface’ who 
had adapted him most completely to their customs and was best versed in their tongues. 
Although the Relations des Jésuites do not record his presence in the colony until 1636, 
it is possible, as some historians claim, that he was in Canada before 1629 and that he 
went to seek refuge among the Algonquins during the Kirkes’ occupation of the colony, 
thus becoming familiar with the way of life and language of this tribe. 


Marguerie spent the Wintemlorll635296 at Allumette Island and on Marehg8™ he 


arrived in the Huron country in the company of four Algonquins, one of whom was 
Tessouat, bringing the missionaries news of the civilized world. The spontaneous 
sympathy that the Indians manifested towards him was very useful to the Jesuits, for 
whom he acted as guide and interpreter on their trips and in their missionary endeavours. 
During the years 1637840, however, he scarcely left Trois-Riviéres and we know that he 
was the chief interpreter at that place from 1642 to 1648. 


In Mareni636, Le Borgne traveled some 300 leagues over ice and snow to the Huron 
country with four of his tribe and young Francois Marguerie, who was wintering with 
them, seeking allies among the Hurons, Algonquins, and Nipissings for an attack against 
the Iroquois who had recently killed 23 of his people. He presented 23 wampum belts 
on this occasion. Again, Tessouat’s diplomacy was directed against the Bear nation 
which was traditionally most closely related to the French. Its citizens were offered no 
presents and Tessouat even attempted to keep the matter secret from them. His mission 
was unsuccessful, the Bear being the most influential of the Huron tribes, and the 
Nipissings refused him aid because of the extortion practiced on them when they passed 
his island. 

In his speeches, Tessouat boasted of his power, in the hearing of the Jesuits, pointing 
out that the preservation of his people and himself meant the continuance of the Indian 
trade with the French. His body “was hatchets” he explained, and its preservation “was 
the preservation of the hatchets, the kettles, and all the trade of the French.” He claimed 
further that he was master of the French. Before leaving the Hurons, however, he had a 
long, friendly talk with the Jesuits, urging them to leave the Huron country, especially 
the Bear nation; he dwelt on its wickedness in murdering Briilé, , and 
his companion in 1616, and shortly before this, eight of his own Island Indians. The 
Jesuits laboured to retain Tessouat’s friendship for the French, and on his departure, 
presented him with a canoe and other little presents. 

Tessouat died shortly after this encounter, in the §primglorloso. In AWBUst, when the 
Huron chief Taratouan with a Huron flotilla reached Allumette Island, he was refused 
passage by Tessouat’s people until Pére Antoine Daniel arrived to intercede, because 
their recently demised chief had not yet been “cached,” that is, his name and 
responsibility had not yet been taken over by another. This enabled them to make greater 
demands in tolls than was usual. 


In his Relation of 1636, Pere Le Jeune pointed out that “As the Savages like the three 
Rivers better than Kébec they stop there oftener, and in greater numbers. That is why the 
Fathers who have been living this year in our Residence of the Conception have baptized 
more people than did those who remained at Kébec, where these Barbarians do not stay 
so long.” 


Simon Pieskaret: “The Terror of the Iroquois” 


Pieskaret (also variously spelled or rendered Diescaret and-or Piescars) (died 1647), was a 
famous chief of the Adirondac nation—an Algonquin-speaking peoples. [The name 
Pieskaret means “Little Blaze” ou “Petite Blaze” (“petit brasier’”) and was most likely a 
French corruption of an Algonquin name which includes the word “Piskone,” meaning 
“lights a fire.” 


Pieskaret was chief of the tribe of Tessouat (Anishinaabe: Tesswehas), whose 
territory lies in present-day Québec. To the colonials, Pieskaret was known by his 
Christian name, Chief Simon—a French ally and also an early Catholic convert. His 
tribe fought against the English forces, helping the French in the 
Pieskaret was a distinguished war leader who was known as “the terror of the Iroquois” 
for they knew his valorous exploits against the Iroquois: Numerous feats of arms had 
made him “redoubtable” to his enemies. The Adirondacs under him drove the Iroquois 
Confederation out of Canada. His many extraordinary deeds made him “fearsome” to 
the enemy. The Algonquin spoke of him as “a very brave man,” and the Jesuits wrote 
that he was “a man somewhat noted among his people.” 

Numerous anecdotes attest to the prowess of Pieskaret. Perrot, for example, recounts 
that on one occasion Pieskaret ventured alone within the Iroquois domain, and entered an 
Iroquois village, and hid during the day by secreting himself in one of their woodpiles 
and succeeded in killing and scalping the members of a household on two succeeding 
nights—each night for three successive nights—Kkilling a whole family. On the third he 
was detected. He fled, but being “naturally agile and nimble,” he out-distanced his 
pursuers and took refuge in a tree trunk. Later, when the Iroquois set up camp nearby, 
Pieskaret killed them all in their sleep and “came back laden with their scalps.” Another 
time, at the mouth of the Sorel River [probably Richelieu], he, with four others, sank 
five Iroquois canoes by firing on them, then killed all of the enemy but saved the 
captives who were travelling with them. 

Charlevoix (New Fance, ti, 181.1800) stated that Pieskaret was “one of the bravest men ever 
seen in Canada, and almost incredible stories are told of his prowess.” 


The date of Oumasasikweie’s death is not fully recorded, but must have occurred 
before [63607HIYGS, because on that day, , who met some 
hundreds of Natives at the Richelieu River in an attempt to promote peace with the 
Iroquois, exonerated Makheabichtichiou, a Montagnais captain, from the charge that he 
had received presents from the Iroquois and that he had betrayed Oumasasikweie and his 
companions. 


Oumasasikweie’s wife survived him. A baptismal record (1638-40) of the mission of Saint! 
Joseph at Sillery contains this entry, “Cecilia Natoukwabekwe, wife of the late 
La Grenouille.” 


Pieskaret was very affected by the sudden death of a Christian convert and nephew of 
, Joseph Oumasasikweie (circa 164647): He made a public confession and renewed 
his faith, which he had originally accepted mainly for diplomatic reasons. 


Makheabichtichiou is said to have been strong and hardy, a good warrior with a ready 
tongue. Although he was not the captain or chief of his tribe, he was, nevertheless, he is 
usually recognized as the chief of his band. Consequently he often fulfilled the duties of 
captain or chief and thereby unofficially acquired his title. During the year 1637. having 
erected a camp near Québec, Makheabichtichiou sought to gain the goodwill of the 
governor, Huault de Montmigny by stressing his acquaintance with the Jesuit 
missionaries. In fact, before leaving Trois-Riviéres, Makheabichtichiou asked Pére 

for a letter to Pére Le Jeune requesting access for him to the residence 
of the Jesuits at Québec: For eighteen years, he’d worked to convert the Montagnais and 
Algonquins; him gifted with a special grace, he was able to touch the hearts of these 
Amerindians and inspire them with feelings of piety. 

Makheabichtichiou achieved his desire. The governor extended a hearty welcome but 
made it evident that a close friendship was reserved for those ‘praying’ Indians who 
were instructed in the Christian faith. Makheabichtichiou thereafter manifested a more 
than ordinary interest in Christian doctrine. He frequented the residence of the Jesuits 
even at night in order, as he declared, to avoid intruding upon the time of the many 
French who came daily to consult the missionaries. During the year 1637. 
Makheabichtichiou often conversed with Pére Le Jeune about Christianity. He 
sometimes preached to his fellow savages but also, on occasion, he exhibited anger 
towards Pére Le Jeune. Pere Le Jeune’s Relation for 1637 and 1638 implies that 
Makheabichtichiou repeatedly protested his belief in Christianity but could not bring 
himself to give up polygamy. The Christian Indians at Sillery disapproved of 
Makheabichtichiou, which caused him to remove with his two wives to the land of the 
Abenakis where, during the Wintehorlo40201), he met a violent death, supposedly at the 
hands of an intoxicated member of that tribe who lived “near the sea.” 


Agatha Khisipikiwam, a daughter of Makheabichtichiou, was baptized at the mission 
of Saint-Joseph (Sillery) according to a register of baptisms for the year [638240 and 
the death of his oldest son is mentioned by Pere Le Jeune in the Relation of 1640-01. 


Pieskaret was also baptized at Trois-Riviéres in , and baptized by 
under the Christian name of 


Simon. He was ultimately brought under the influence of Catholic missionaries and was 
commonly known among the Whites as Simon Pieskaret. After his acceptance of 
Christianity so much confidence was placed in his prudence and ability that he was 
commissioned to maintain peace between the French and the Hurons and Algonquin; he 
was authorized to punish delinquents, “and especially those who committed any fault 
against religion. It is wonderful how he discharged his office.” (es. Rel. 1647, XX XI 287, 1898.) 


Trois-Riviéres was at that period a gathering-place used by the Montagnais, Algonquin, 
and Huron nations. 


Pere Buteux was appointed superior of the Trois-Riviéres mission in 1639, and 
displayed great zeal. He endeavoured to give stability to a number of indigenous 
aboriginals by settling them at the Cap de Trois-Riviéres, on the left bank of the 
St. Maurice River. In a letter dated [640 he rejoiced to see Natives taking an interest in 
the cultivation of the land. 

“They are very interested in everything that concerns piety and divine worship. Since 
we have been here, we have baptized about five hundred.” (cf. Pages Trifluviennes) AS early as 

, some natives of the Attikamek (White Fish) nation, who had come to the 
residence of Trois-Riviéres, had been instructed and had embraced the faith with great 
fervour. When this attempt to form an Indian village failed, the religious recruited some 
French settlers: (In 1649. 14 land-grants were made; this is the origin of the present town 
of Cap-de-la-Madeleine). 


Noél Neogabinat aka Tekouerimat 


Noél Negabamat’s life is one of the best examples of the success of the policy of the 
French missionaries, who wanted both to convert the American Indians to Catholicism 
and to integrate them into the European way of living. When Pére Paul Le Jeune founded 
a centre at Sillery where the nomadic tribes might settle down (1637), Negabamat, brother 
of the Montagnais chief Chomina and leader of a troop of Montagnais who had settled in 
the neighbourhood, asked permission to establish him close to the Jesuits’ residence. In 
the spring of the next year he and his followers settled permanently there with another 
chief, Negaskoumat. Around this nucleus of some 20 men the whole village was to 
develop. Negabamat, elegantly dressed in French fashion, was the first neophyte of 
importance in the colony; he presented himself for baptism at Quebec on SUDEGNI638. He 
adopted the name of Noél in honour of M. de Sillery. His wife decided to call herself 
Marie. 

From that time on the friends and enemies of France were those of Negabamat. 


In 1641, after Tessouat’s death, in the fashion of an Algonquian custom, “a new 
Tessouat was reborn.” The custom consisted of bringing back to life an important dead 
chief in a highly spectacular ritual. The new Tessouat was brought to life to save the 
Kitchesipirini nation, which was by then afflicted by death, caused by the European 
diseases, and isolated after several losses to the Iroquoian Confederation. 

Strangely enough, the new Tessouat was also blind in one eye. This fact probably 
contributed to muddle the French, who sometimes did not distinguish the new Tessouat 
from the old one. To save his nation, the new Tessouat decided to move from the Ottawa 
River area to a place nearby the French. 


After going to Sillery (nearby Québec), whereat the Wendat refused their hospitality, 
Tessouat decided to bring his people to Montréal Island, where he agrees to receive the 
Christian baptism. 


In 1643 Iroquois hostilities had broken out against the Hurons, middlemen in the 
northern fur trade with the French, as the Mohawks had fewer furs to trade. They 
began a series of raids on the Huron fur convoys, which used the Ottawa River as their 
trading route. French settlements were menaced, colonization came to a standstill, and 
no military aid was available from France itself. 


Pieskaret was mourned as dead in [{64B, believed to have been captured by the 
Iroquois, but due to a swift break-up of the river, Pieskaret was able to escape the 
Iroquois. In BAelyWAPAl he appeared with his Band, across the river in front of Montréal, 
bearing the head of an enemy, having escaped the pursuing Iroquois because of the 
swift break-up of the river. 

His return was met with great joy and was “celebrated with dancing, and a council was 
held, after which Pieskaret and Tessouat reported to Chomedey de Maisonneuve their 
intention to go to Trois-Riviéres to formulate plans for the future and to determine if the 
French were to keep their promise of assistance against the enemy.” 

Pieskaret made another speech at the conference between the French governor and the 
Iroquois and other tribes at Trois Riviéres, Québec, in 1645. BY™1645 both the French 
and the Mohawks were eager for peace. The negotiations of that year represent a serious 
attempt by the Mohawks to end the long strife with the French and their Indian allies, in 
which the fur trade was deeply involved. 


Yet, in-or-around Saelys8prinelonlo45, when it was still necessary to drag canoes over 
the ice on the St. Lawrence River—from Richelieu River to Lake Champlain—Pieskaret, 
with six members of his tribe—an Algonquin war-party, well-armed with guns, was on a 
hunting trip to Lake Champlain... whereat, near Nicole River, whilest secreted on an 
island in Lake Champlain, they fell in by chance with five boats—a scouting party of 13 
Mohawks, 11 of whom they killed—going on a pretended visit to the governor. 


Pieskaret and his followers made other successful raids on a band of Iroquois, killing 
several and taking two captive. On their return to the mission at Sillery, the captives 
could be seen dancing in the canoes according to custom, and enemy scalps were 
floating from long sticks “like vanes” in the wind. 

Brought unharmed to Sillery by the Algonquins, the captive Iroquois were treated 
kindly by the residents thereof in respect to the French—one of whom was Honatteniate, 
known also as “Le Berger” (“the lover, or the shepherd”), whose mother was the 


adopted “aunt” of Pére Isaac Jogues during his first captivity, 1642—43, in the Mohawk 
Valley country, a relationship honoured by her son at the risk of his own life. 


Pieskaret handed over , one of the two survivors, with two other 
released captives, to the captives delivered to Huault de Montmigny, the first 


governor of New France, “to bring about universal peace among all the Nations.” 
ordered them transferred to Trois-Riviéres with instructions to the 

commandant, Sieur de Champflour, to liberate Tokhrahenehiaron, a Mohawk captured 
previously by the French [ ] who quickly sent word to the Iroquois, through an Iroquois 
who was previously captured, that the captives would be freed if the Iroquois were ready 
to negotiate for peace. 

The latter was told to inform his nation that Honatteniate would be set free after the 
Mohawks had advised the governor of their peaceful intentions. 

Honatteniate played a role as hostage in the crucial peace negotiations of 

The result of this action led to the arrival of the 
“Le Crochet” (“The Hook”), who was an ambassador for the Iroquois, in 

He arrived at Trois-Riviéres 5QWIYT645, accompanied by two other Mohawks and 


, who had remained as a prisoner in the Mohawk country, after his 
capture with three years previously. 


Tokhrahenehiaron, also, was one of the party. 
After the arrival of Kiotseaeton, a peace council was held with the Iroquois, the French, 
the Huron, the Algonquin, and the Montagnais. 


dit 


In 1645 Noél Negabamat took an active part in the preliminary peace negotiations 
between the French, the Hurons, and the Algonquins on the one hand, and the Iroquois on 
the other. When the war began again three years later, he set out for Trois-Rivieres with 
his men to bring help to his allies. 


Kiotseaeton was a famous orator among the Mohawk, first of all a professional 
speaker for the council chiefs, appointed to speak for them, not for him, and only 
secondly a man who handled words dramatically. Eloquence, however, was regarded by 
the Indians as second only to courage in hunting and in war. Their oratory was slow 
and deliberate, but fluent; logical, repetitious, rhetorical, frequently sarcastic, rich in 
simile and metaphor, and invariably dignified 

Woven belts of wampum were used as gift exchanges by the orator to confirm his 
statements. 


Kiotseaeton, profusely adorned with wampum, declared the purpose of his people “to 
enter into the designs of the French, of the Hurons, and of the Algonquins.” Champflour, 
the commandant at Trois-Riviéres, welcomed the embassy. News of its arrival was sent 
to the governor at Québec, who came to Trois-Riviéres and appointed JURYG" as the 
date for a conference. 

Pére Jogues, who had come from Montréal, was also present at the great peace 
council, attended with ceremonial pomp and pageantry on the part of both the painted 
watriors and the French. In addition to the French and Mohawk delegations, Huron, 
Algonquin, Montagnais, and Attikamegue deputies were also represented... but their 
most important spokesmen were inconspicuously absent... 


Kiotseaeton presented 17 “words” (there were 17 divisions in his address) and each 
was confirmed by a belt of wampum. The seventeenth and last belt was one which had 
been worn in his own country by Honatteniate, one of the two Mohawks most recently 
captured by the French, which his mother had sent in gratitude that her son’s life had 
been spared by the French. As a result of the peace treaty ratified in Mayilea6, 
Honatteniate and his companions returned home. Pére Jogues was in the Mohawk 
country with Jean Bourdon, May 16" to — June 29" to confirm the peace. 

The governor made his reply to the embassy, MAGGIYGA", presenting 14 gifts with as 
many messages to the visiting Mohawks. 


In the month of February 1641 Francois Marguerie went hunting in the surrounding 
woods with another specialist in Indian languages, ; they were taken 
prisoner by a party of Iroquois and carried off to their village. The two interpreters 
remained there for several weeks, and took advantage of the opportunity to become 
familiar with the Iroquois language. 

During the period of their captivity, the two prisoners became aware that the [roquois 
were preparing to descend upon Trois-Riviéres , and that they would 
be using the two Frenchmen as guides and as a lure. The two of them for their part 
devised a plan to thwart the Indian scheme. When the party reached a point directly 
across the St. Lawrence River from Trois-Riviéres, Marguerie volunteered to go in 
person to negotiate with the authorities of the town. Godefroy was to be kept as a 
hostage, and Marguerie gave his word of honour that he would return and be a prisoner 
again if he achieved no results. On June 5" he appeared at the fort, and without giving a 
thought to his personal safety, he dissuaded the governor, M. de Champflour, from 
accepting the Iroquois proposals, as they concealed a trap. Then he went back to turn 
himself over to the savages. In the meantime the authorities of Trois-Riviéres deliberated 
and decided to send Jean Nicollet and Pere Ragueneau to attempt negotiations with the 
Iroquois. At last an agreement was reached, and the two captives were freed. Their 
boldness and their courage had helped to save the settlement at Trois-Riviéres. 


Both were shortly to meet tragic deaths: Francois Marguerie was drowned, along 
with a companion, Jean Amiot, [648MaY93—their canoe capsized in the St. Lawrence 
off Trois-Riviéres. Thomas Godefroy was tortured to death four years later. The death 
of these two young men was an irreparable loss to the colony, as the Relation of 1648 
notes: “. . . two young Frenchmen, who have been greatly regretted in this country on 
account of both their virtue and their knowledge of languages.” 

Godefroy was captured a third time and was killed by the Iroquois four years later. 


WOASOCMDS: Francois Marguerie and Louise Cloutier daughter of Zacharie Cloutier, one 
of the Beauport pioneers married at Québec—they had no children. His widow married Jean 
Mignot dit Chatillon and later Jean-Pierre Mataut. 


There is some uncertainty surrounding the discussions. Two recent secondary sources 
(Hunt, Wars of the Iroquois, 77-78, 82, 86 and Desrosiers, Iroquoisie, 303-8, 321-24, 328-36) infer that the 
Mohawks demanded a share of the northern fur trade, in which the Hurons acted as 
middlemen for the French. The settlement, as recorded in JR (Thwaites), XX VII, states 
merely that “Thus was peace concluded with them [the Mohawks],” subject to the 
following conditions, “that they should commit no act of hostility against the Hurons, or 
against the other Nations who are our [French] allies, until the chiefs of those Nations 
who were not present had treated with them.” It is clear, however, that two private 
conversations took place between the governor, “Le Crochet” (by inference, 
Kiotseaeton), and Couture. At the first of these meetings, Kiotseaeton proposed that the 
Algonquins be excluded from the terms then under discussion. Montmigny, however, 
refused to abandon his allies, whereupon Kiotseaeton showed himself “chagrined at this 
repulse.” Nevertheless, in the second conference, the governor made the proposal to 


include the Christian Algonkins only in the protective terms of the treaty. GR (Thwaites) 
XXVIII, 149, 151, 315.) 


It is evident that the Jesuits at Québec and Sillery had no knowledge of this secret 
condition (GR (Thwaites), XXVIII, 147-51) until news was brought from Trois-Riviéres 
) by Tandihetsi, a Huron, that all the Algonquins were planning to hold a 

council there. Its purpose was to inform the Algonquins that some Mohawks had “spoke 
in confidence to Tandihetsi, who was accompanying them, and told him the secret of 
their country—to wit, that no peace was desired with the Atichawata [Algonquins], but 
it was desired with the Hurons and the French; that the French had consented thereto, and 
that consequently nothing but the opportunity was now awaited for exterminating the 
Atichawata, and that 300 Annieronons [Mohawks] could certainly come by the middle 


of Bebruary (11646) for the execution of this plan.” (ir (Thwaites), xXVIIL, 149) 


Péres Jér6me Lalemant and Jean de Quen, whom were both surprised whence their 
confréres at Trois-Riviéres informed them not of the proposed council and its objectives, 
or so reported Tandihetsi to the governor, which then spoke of what had transpired earlier 
in the two private discussions with Kiotseaeton. In the interval between the deliberations, 
Montmigny, fearing that peace would be endangered by refusing Kiotseaeton’s demands, 
had consulted Peres Barthélemy Vimont and Paul Le Jeune, who “thought that the 
difficulty might be smoothed over”; although, there is no evidence in the Relations that 
Vimont and Le Jeune had actually been present at the two meetings with Kiotseaeton. On 

. Toupin, his brother-in-law, and a Mohawk, arrived in 
Québec from Trois- Riviéres, bearing letters which stated that everything which “the 
Huron Tandihetsi had said was false—at least, in the main” 

—at the end of which Pieskaret presented furs to the Iroquois ambassador: This 
symbolized “a rock or tomb” as the furs were meant to be placed on the victims’ graves 
from the battle that was fought, signifying that they might all be forgiven and that no 
revenge was to be sought. 

The ensuing short-lived, but important, peace and trade negotiations of [645846 openly 
allotted to the Mohawks a share of the northern fur trade (a clause which was never 
implemented), while secretly excluding the pagan Algonquin from French protection. 


By 9646847 many tribes had taken up residence in the Trois-Riviéres area because of 
the growing intensity of the Iroquois menace. Confusion and controversies developed. 
To solve the difficulties the Natives appointed Pieskaret to maintain the peace between 
the civilized French and the pagan savages, as betwixt the Huron and the Algonquin, 
with power to punish delinquents, especially if the fault were a religious one. He is said 
to have discharged his duty faithfully. 


A second parley was held between the French, Mohawks, Hurons, Algonquins, and 
Iroquois, 1646 September 18" to 20'"—and the peace terms were subsequently ratified in 
the Mohawk villages. Two Algonquins, two Hurons, and two Frenchmen were included 
in the embassy, headed by Couture, which was sent to the Mohawk county on behalf of 
the French, while three Mohawks remained in New France. The French embassy, 
accompanied by seven Mohawk ambassadors, did not return to New France until 


Kiotseaeton was again present at Trois-Rivigres JMAYW6%6, as head of a third 
Mohawk peace embassy. Following this meeting, Péres Jogues and Jean Bourdon set 
out M@Y6" for the Mohawk country to confirm the peace. After his return, Jimel7™, 
Pére Jogues received permission to go back to the Mohawk country as a missionary and 
left Montréal on , to found a mission there. His devoted efforts, 
however, soon ended in tragedy. Despite the treaty, hostilities were renewed, and ended 
in the murder of Pére Jogues in the Mohawk country. 

Unknown to the priest, the Mohawks had repudiated the recently established peace. On 
his arrival at the Mohawk village, he was seized and treated as a prisoner. But 
Honatteniate was with him when a Mohawk hatchet struck him down on the evening of 
16AGOeobeMTS. The savage attempted to avert the blow but was disabled by a gash in 


the arm. A second, swift stroke and the priest were dead: An ominous prelude to a 
bloody war, which culminated in the destruction of the Huron nation with the conquest 
of their trading “empire,” in 


In 1647. fearing an attack from the Iroquois and suspecting that the French would not 
defend them, Tessouat and his nation moved again: (The new Tessouat finally died at 
Trois-Riviéres, in 1654). 


Indirectly, Pieskaret’s open avowal of Christianity may have been the cause of his 
death. When returning from hunting on the north shore of the St. Lawrence in 
, laden with muzzles and tongues of elks, Pieskaret met a band of Iroquois 
(now allowed to hunt in this area by the terms of the 1645 treaty), who were singing the 
peace-song. Although rumours of the secret clause in the treaty had already reached 
Pieskaret and there was general fear of an Iroquois attack, he, doubtlessly counting on his 
Christian faith to protect him, smoked the pipe with the Iroquois and they addressed each 
other with words of respect. But when the journey was resumed, Pieskaret, who walked 
in the middle, was treacherously killed while off his guard, and scalped by one of the 
Iroquois who lagged behind. 


Honatteniate delivered himself into the hands of the French at Trois-Riviéres, 1648 
Mayi30. He said that he had loved them from the time they spared his life. His trust was 
not reciprocated and his feet were shackled. Even this indignity did not turn him against 
the French. Later he proved his sincerity by acting on several occasions as intermediary 
between the French and other Mohawks, who frequented the vicinity of Trois-Riviéres. 

Honatteniate was now a man without a country and a target for Mohawk retaliation. 
Eventually it was decided that, as a safety precaution, he should be sent to France in the 
care of the Jesuit fathers. He left Quebec in the company of a priest, Oct. 1649. The two 
arrived at Havre-de-Grace (Le Havre), 7 December and from there traveled to Dieppe. In 
Paris Honatteniate developed a serious fever around 20 Jan. 1650. He died 26 January, a 
short time after his baptism, aged about 35 years. 


In 1646 Noél Negabamat exerted his powerful influence On the Abenakis to induce 
them to ask for a missionary. Pére Gabriel Druillettes was chosen, and Negabamat went 
with him as an ambassador. 


Meanwhile, in the Wintemlorll647248, Negabamat set out once more with Pére 
Druillettes to visit the small tribes of the lower St. Lawrence. There he negotiated a 
treaty with the Algonquin chief Etouat, and received as his share of the transaction the 
right to hunt in the richest game region near Tadoussac. 

The French conferred several great honours upon Negabamat. He carried the canopy 
during the Corpus Christi procession at Québec. In [1665, as “the oldest of the 
Christians,” he also had a place of distinction at the great ceremonies that marked the 
arrival of M. de Prouville de Tracy at Québec. 

The Jesuit Relations speak of Negabamat with nothing but praise. There one reads that 
he was handsome, well built, a powerful orator, intelligent, an exemplary Christian. 
Mere Marie de I’Incarnation says that he was a true saint, and his own 
people wondered whether he did not want to become a Jesuit. In any case, he always 
exercised a great influence over his own kind, and was a constant friend to the French 
cause. 


In 1650 Negabamat rendered the same service as before—and went with him as an 
ambassador, and followed the Jesuit to Boston and Plymouth, in order to persuade the 
Sokokis, the Penacooks, and the Mahicans to join the French. Negabamat composed a 
very interesting account of this journey and sent it to France to his old friend, Pére Paul 
Le Jeune, who sent him in return a magnificent robe woven with gold thread. 


The Annihilation of the Huron Missions, 1649 


The annihilation of the Huron missions in 1649 induced the missionary to reply to the 
pressing invitations extended by the Attikamegue who were established in the upper 
St. Maurice basin. “Tn all these regions,” wrote Buteux, “there are many other Tribes, — 
more than we can baptize, even if we had still forty years to live; and those people have 
no intercourse with us. It is from them that the Hurons, before their own country was 
desolated, obtained nearly all their Beavers,— the supply of which, being no longer 
diverted elsewhere, will now come to our French settlements, if the Iroquois do not 
disturb our repose.” 

On 1651 March 27 Pere Buteux, accompanied by two Frenchmen and some 40 
Attikamegues, undertook the journey northward. The expedition lasted three months. The 
travelers reached regions inhabited by tribes who had had no contact with white men. 
Wishing to go as far as Hudson Bay the following year, Pére Buteux had presents sent 
“to the Captains of some Tribes further to the North.” On @5009GHEU8, he was back at 
Trois-Riviéres. During July he set out on a mission in the direction of Tadoussac and 
Gaspé. 

At the end of the account of his journey to the source of the St. Maurice, the missionary 
expressed his desire to push on further with his evangelizing explorations: “I hope next 


Spring to make the same journey, and to push still further toward the North Sea, to find 
there new tribes and entire new Nations wherein the light of the faith has never yet 
penetrated. Since that journey, the Iroquois have entered that country which seemed 
almost inaccessible” (Lake Kisagami). In a letter to Pére Ragueneau he added: “I would 
never have thought that they could have found or reached that lake with their canoes. On 
the journey that I made to these regions, we walked about twenty days on the snow, 
before coming to it.” 

Despite the menace of the Iroquois, Pére Buteux set off northwards once more on 
1652 April 04, with an escort of some 60 Attikamegues. His dream of reaching Hudson 
Bay was not realized. After five weeks of forced marches, when they should have 
reached, if not passed, the watershed, Buteux was accompanied by Pierre Legros dit 
Fontarabie, a young French soldier from Fort Trois-Riviéres, and the converted Huron 

. Fontarabie was accustomed to the life of the “savages” and 
faithful companion of the Jesuits, often accompanying them on their apostolic ventures 
among the native tribes. 

On 652)MayGO, they were surprised, attacked and killed by the Iroquois. Their bodies 
were subsequently stripped and thrown into the St-Maurice River near the Shawinigan 
Falls— tragically! Word of the drama was brought back to Trois-Riviéres on James" by 
the Huron Tsondoutannen, who had managed to escape: “The Huron, who was walking 
in front, was seized so suddenly that he had no time to take a single step backward. The 
two others, a little farther away, were brought to the ground by the discharge of the 
enemy’s muskets at them. The Father fell, wounded by two balls in his breast and another 
in his right arm, which was broken.... They were stripped entirely naked, and their 
bodies thrown into the river.” 


The End 


